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cession to England was become valueless. Unless the First Consul
could conclude the negotiations at once, all he had gained might
be lost. For all his bold front, peace for a time was essential to
him: unlike the British Ministers who did not live in Europe and
feel its effects, he was only too conscious of the power of the block-
ade. Its continuance for another winter might ignite the whole
Continent.

He showed no weakness. As on the field of battle, when things
were going against him, he acted with speed and decision. He at
once instructed his agent in London to conclude the preliminaries
by October 2nd: before, that is, the British could receive news of
their final triumphs in Egypt. Unless an armistice was signed by
that date, he was to inform Hawkesbury that negotiations would
be broken off.

The bluff succeeded. As he had done so often before, Bonaparte
snatched victory out of defeat. In its haste to retrieve the vanishing
mirage of peace the Cabinet forgot every card in its hand: the
blockade, the victories in Egypt, the imminent fall of Alexandria,
the control of the Channel. It fell into the trap, grasping peace
while it could. Vital points which were still unsettled it left, on a
few vague verbal assurances from Monsieur Otto, to further dis-
cussion after the cessation of hostilities. Nothing could have suited
Bonaparte's purpose better. On the night of October 1st, 1801,
Hawkesbury signed the Preliminary Treaty.

Next morning news arrived that the last French garrison in
Egypt had begun to negotiate a surrender. Simultaneously the
announcement of a general armistice was made to England in an
Extraordinary Gazette. It came as an overwhelming surprise.
In the popular joy and relief every other consideration was for-
gotten. As mail coaches, decked with laurels, bore the tidings into
market-towns and villages, cheering crowds filled the streets; at
Torbay, where Collingwood was about to sail for Brest, his servant,
running in as he sat at breakfast, could only stammer out the ecstatic
words: "Peace! Peace!"

The general view was that the terms were as good as could be
expected, and that no mere territorial gains could have been worth
the continuance of the war. It was put by a London lady who
wrote to a country correspondent of those who found fault with the
Treaty and said it shoulcf have been better: " I only say it should